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nga rnpehend tt SERVANTS. 


TO THE EI EDITOR. 

Sin,—I have been well pleased to find that the dege- 
, neracy in the conduct of our female domestics is becoming 
a subject of public discussion. It has long been a source 
of private inconvenience: and I fancy'there are few per- 
sons, who have been housekeepers for fourteen or sixteen 
years, who will feel disposed to question the fact, that 
the difficulty of meeting with comfortable, respectable 
eervants is much greater now than it was when they first 
commenced housekeeping. Since every effect must have 
an* adequate cause, and since our comfort so essentially 
depends upon the good conduct of this part of our families, 
it is surely worth while to endeavour to trace the evil to 
its source; and, if we can discover it, to set ourselves 
vigorously to work to counteract its banéful influence, 
The first error in the education of girls designed for ser- 
vice (and perhaps the one most difficult of correction) is, 
it eppears to me, the mismanagement of mothers, who 
fancy, when they get their girls admitted into a free- 
school (as they term it) they have done all that is required 
of them towards making them respectable characters in 
futpre; and they suffer them to waste the time they are 
at home in idleness, or playing about the streets: there 
may be some exceptions, but I fear not many. Now, 
what does a girl learn at school? To read, write, and sew ; 
all very good things in their way, but forming only a small 
part of the requisite acquirements for making a geod 
servant; and unless in addition to these she be taught 
habits of active cleanliness, it is more than probable that 
her future mistress may find her any thing but a useful 
helpmate in doing the work of a house. How this evil 
is to be prevented, the few opportunities I have of going 
amongst the poorer classes prevents my saying; but I 
should think, that, if the ladies, whose benevolence leads 
them frequently to the habitations of the poor, were 
strictly to investigate the subject, and discover how girls, 
after ten years of age, are occupied, they might, by judicious 
advice, assist the mothers in the formation of some plan 
which would ensure a more accurate fulfilment of their 
daughters’ engagements with their future mistresses. 

There must be an error in that system which does not 
leag to a better discharge of the duties of our situation, 

whatever they-may be; and I throw out these hints in 

the. hope of inducing some persons better qualified to 

judge, and who have greater opportunities of observing 
than my avocations allow me, to turn their attention most 
Particularly to this part of female education ; for, unless 

a girl is active, clever, and regular-in performing the 

duties of her place, it will be no recommendation to her 

that she can read and write.—I now come to another 

practice which I must think contributes in a very great 

degree to the degeneracy of which we complain, and that 

is the very falee characters which many ladies do not 

ecruple to give of those who have been in their service. 





So common is this misrepresentation become, that ladies 
frequently remark, that it is almost useless to inquire 
about character, as there is no dependence to be placed 
upon what they hear. The plea generally made use of, 
in excuse for this practise, is, that it is cruel to deprive 
a poor creature of the means of getting her bread, and 
therefore her mistress, benevolently and deliberately, 
states what is false, in order that a worthless woman 
may get a home for a few weeks, and also that she 
herself may be relieved from any further trouble about 
her; for I fear, if the motive were analysed, it would 
not be found to be purely benevolent. However this 
may be, the servant, doubtless, is much obliged to her ; 
but how does her new mistress feel, when she discovers 
her many and glaring defects? Does she not with rea- 
son complain of the gross injustice with which she has 
been treated? 1 would have the faults of servants metci- 
fully dealt with ; touched with as delicate a hand as truth 
will allow ; but, in the name of common sense, and com- 
mon honesty, let them not be recommended for qualifica- 
tions which they do not possess; nor said to be free from 
defects, which are found to be a source of daily complaint. 
Besides, supposing it to originate in benevolence, which 
in many cases it probably does; is it not, after all, a 
short-sighted kindness? Is @ woman likely to take pains 
to get rid of faults, when she knows that her good, kind- 
hearted mistress will say she has none? Certainly not. 
And the poor, worthless creature changes about from one 
family to another, without making a friend in any. What 
can be more wretched than the latter days of so destitute a 
being! Yet this misery might he prevented, if mistresses 
would make young women feel that good characters are 
only te be obtained by good conduct. The want of truth, 
in our servants, is perhaps the greatest evil of which we 
have to complain; and I cannot but think it is an impe- 
rative duty in mistresses to endeavour to correet it. The 
modern education of females, in the higher and middling 
classes, is not favourable to the making of active, watchful 
heads of families. Let me not be mistaken; by watchful 
T do not mean suspicious; but I have no hesitation in 
saying, that it is highly desirable that both children and 
servants should feel that you are not easily deceived. But 
where ladies look but slightly into their domestic affairs, 
deception becomes easy, and success in a first and second 
attempt frequently leads to a habit of deceit, which a little 
timely precaution might have prevented. It is of little 

use to teach children to read the bible, unless they are also 

induced to attend practically to the precepts contained in 

it; for it is a melancholy fact, that numbers who read in 

it that ** Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord,” will 

not scruple telling you the most artful or most. direct 

falsehoods, whenever it suits their purpose. It is, there- 

fore, evident, that the merely knowing what is right will 

not insure the practice of it. There must be some sensible 

inducement to speaking truth; and this, I think, might, 

in a great degree, be afforded by judicious management. 

Let a:servant feel, that, if she does any thing amiss, she 

always fares better when she honestly confesses it, than if 
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she attempts to deceive; for instance, if she breaks any 
thing, however great the value. I do not mean that care- 
lessness is to be passed over without a reprimand; but 
while this is subject of reproof, convince her that you 
respect. her for her honesty, and that the penalty you im- 
pose (for habitual carelessness must be checked) is much 
less than it would have been had she been guilty of false- 
hood. If any circumstance occurs which leads to a sus- 
picion of deception, let every means be taken to discover 
the truth: this is particularly desirable where young girls 
are concerned. If all, or the generality of mistresses 
would thus uniformly encourage truth, punish falschood, 
and by their watchfulness render deception difficult, surely 
greater integrity might reasonably be looked for; but 
individual efforts will do but little towards producing it. 
Since the above was written, I have seen J. B.’s letter, 
which I had not before perused, though I had the replies 
to it, which led me to take up my pen on the subject. 
The evil of which J. B. complains is no phantom of her 
imagination, nor one peculiar to herself; it is generally 
felt, though you, Mr. Editor, and your other correspon- 
dents, who I suppose are gentlemen, seem to have 
been happily exempt from it. Every kind mistress will 
naturally wish to see her servants comfortable; but there 
must be a reciprocity of services to render the connection 
pleasant and durable. I have trespassed longer upon your 
time than I intended: but I do feel extremely solicitous 
that some mode should be adopted which may tend to the 
moral improvement of this portion of our fellow-creatures. 
If you think the foregoing remarks at all calculated to 
produce this, I shall feel obliged by your inserting them. 
A. Z. 


GOTTSCHED THE-GREAT. 


clipes 3, 
The grammarian Gottsched would have been respected 
as such, if he had confined himself to his own line. His 
researches were usefal to the language; and the publie 
had not only acknowleged it, but his reputation was at 
one time very great; and he wantonly ruined it himself. 
Like an ambitious stone-mason, who wants to be an 
architect, he became tired of preparing materials for others, 
and set up for author himself; nay, what is worse, he pre- 
tended to rule Mount Parnassus with a despotic sway, and 
to grant admittance to none but to his disciples and ad- 
mirers. Fancying himself a second Johnson (I mean 
Doctor Johnson) he pretended to be a dictator in literary 
matters: ard, as long as his reign lasted, the press-was 
made to groan with productions a la Gottsched, which 
proved afterwards to be very profitable to trunkmakers 
and others, as being by far the cheapest paper for linings. 
The great abuse, which the professor made of his influ- 
ence brought at last men into the field, who joined learn- 
ing to patural abilities and great taste: they tried, for 
some time, reason and argument; but when they found 
that the infatuation was too strong to yield to rational de- 
monstrations, they resorted to the powerful weapons of ri- 





dicule ; and the master-pedant was involved in a great va< 
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r:ety of ludirous adventures, of which the following is 
perhaps one of the drollest. 

Gottsched had determined, among other things, that 
there should be no operas inGermany, and he had addressed 
a letter, for that purpose, to Mr. De Dieskau, who was 
muitre des pluisirs of Augustus the Third, and a decided 
patron of those amusements. This gentleman communi- 
cated the epistle to his friends ; and, as it was full of bom- 
bast and bad French, a great many copies were made of it. 
Gottsched attributed this publicity to the stage-manager, 
F »ch, and had the folly to begin a law-suit against him. 
Whilst this was going on, a long doggercl publication 
made its appearance, in which all the sins of the gramma- 
rian were enumerated in his own style. 

The satire purported to be despatched by a friend in the 
lower regions, who told the professor that he would be 
fetched away before his time, if he did not take the warn- 
ing as he ought: the more so, as an additional turnspit 
was just then wanted, and he was particularly fit for the 
situation, as being one of those who did not think much. 
His correspondent then assured him, that there were two 
things which he would never acquire; viz. wisdom and 
science. He reproached him with having made a decla- 
ration of love to Madame Koch, from whom he had got 
for answer—that, if ever she could forget her duty towards 
her husband, it should not be for the sake of a pedant like 
himself. This reply was said to have set him in a phrenzy: 
and it was stated that he had ever since watched poor 
Koch and his family like an angry tom-cat. Then fol- 
lowed an admonition, to mind his own business, and not 
to commit so many grammatical blunders in his future 
writings, lest his tottering reputation be destroyed for ever. 
In conclusion, the monitor represented to him that he 
would do best by resigning authorship altogether ; since it 
was already plain enough that he had not the least talent 
fur it. Good eating and drinking were pointed out as 
what best suited his faculties; and he was enjoined to 
confine his amorous addresses to single women. 

Plentiful distributions of the philippic were made, gratis, 
ai Dresden and Leipsig, where the thing became the uni- 
versal laughing-stock. The professor was enraged to mad- 
ness 3 and his thirst for revenge brought him into a situation 
which has perhaps never had its equal. 

The Count de Brihl, prime-minister of Saxony, used to 
visit Leipsig during the fair; and Gottsched had no sooner 
heard of his arrival, than he requested an audience, fully 
convinced that an offence which had been given to a man 
cf his consequence would be punished with the utmost se- 
verity. Hesuspected the criminal to be no other but T. C. 
Rest, the winister’s own secretary; and his suspicion hap- 
pened to be well founded : but the delinquent had used the 
precaution of putting his employer into the confidence, and 
of obtaining his silent consent to the impression. They 
were working tegether when the linguist was announced, 
and R. offered to leave the room, but his master bid him 
to stop. . The minister received G. very civilly, and pre- 
served the utmost calmness during his visit; but the lat. 
ter. bursted out immediately, ‘* Your Excellency has un- 

doubtedly heard what a2 abominable libel a malicious per- 
son (iixing hiseyes up »n Rost) has cared to publish against 
me.” The Count pretended not to know what was the mat- 
ter; bat Gattsched had provided himself with a copy for the 
case, and he presented it. ** Pray read it to me,” said his 
Lix¢ellency, ** that I may be able to judge.” The.appli- 
cant made two steps back wards, and begged to be excused. 
** Do read it,” repeated the Count; ** my secretary might 
inceed take this trouble from you; but he dees not read 
so well.”’ ‘Lhe poor man durst not resist the all-power- 
ful sinister; and yet, how should he recite a lampoon 
upon hiaself,-and in the very présence of the author? 
He set about it, however, and after having once begun, 
he did his duty as a lecturer, and proceeded with great 
emphasis; taking care to lay particular stress on the most 
obnoxious passages, in order to make the Count feel their 


| said, very coolly, ** and is this all? the whole isa mere 
joke, Mr. Professor; and if I were in your place, I would 
j Hot take the least notice of it.”” This was all the satisfac- 
tion he got from that quarter. 

In the mean time his wife had been working more to 
the purpose; she was almost as polite as her husband, 
and having withal a little more wit, she generously over- 
looked his alledged infidelities, and avenged him with the 
following epigram, which is said to be the best that ever 
came from Gottsched’s school : 

Take heed, ye Christians, and be wary, 

Rost is the devil’s secretary ; 

He will do all the harm he can, 

For, like the master so the man. 
Liverpool, Nov. 22, 1823. 


THE ENGLISH CHARACTER. 


[FROM ‘LONDON AND PARIS, Of: COMPARATIVE SKETCHES.” 


HOMO. 


—_- : 

‘© In all the promenades and public exhibitions of Lon. 
don, I see the daughters of your most distinguished fami- 
lies escorted by crowds of single men, and though it is 
true that they never appeat unattended by a matron 
(styled here, I know not why, a chaperon ) the latter, whe- 
ther the party be on foot or horseback, is frequently left 
by her younger companions at a convenient distance. 

** At your balls and assemblies [I observe persons of op- 
posite sexes, in the hey-day of life, seated in windows and 
corners of the room, deeply occupied with each other, and 
engaged in the most animated conversations. This kind 
ef intercourse, which in other countries would be thought 
highly indecorcus, here passes uncensured in the most re- 
spectable circles, and is stvled, in the jargon of fashion, an 
innocent flirtation. Apropos, the said word flirtation can. 
not be translated into French by any corresponding term, 
probably because the habit which the phrase expresses, is 
urknewn tous. Ca such occasions, I find that the most 
prudent mother thinks it quite unnecessary to interfere, 
provided always that the geutleman, whose assiduities the 
young lady appeurs to encourage, possesses what commer- 
cial men call the one thing necitful—1 mean, a sufficiency 
of wealth; for character, teinper, and corresponding tastes, 
are minor considerations, which seldom claim the atten- 
tion of speculating parents. To ascertain the fortunes in 
possession, or expectancy, of the single men presented to 
them, becomes, therefore, the business of your female 
heads of families; and while the utmost pains is taken to 
draw the rich and noble into the vortex of their daugh- 
ters’ attractions, equal care is observed in Keeping. suitors 
of an opposite description ut a respectful distance. ~ 


‘* On another occasion, I was at no great distance from 
a young couple who had for some minutes been engaged 
in rather an animated conversation, when the mother of the 
young lady entered the room, and drawing her away, ex- 
claimed in a loud whisper, * How can you be so absurd 
as to throw away your time in this manner? Don’t you 
know that Mr. is only a younger brother? I must 
once again repeat what I have told you frequently before 
—never to allow any man to tnonopolise your attention 
till I have given the signal by holding up my fan.’ 
+ T lately too, received a lesson for my vanity, I sbali 
not easily forget; I danced at a ball with a very pretty 
girl, who, having visited the Continent, and travel.ed even 
as far as Naples, possessed a fund of cunversation very su- 
perior to that of the generality of unmarried females whom 
I metinsociety. She received my attentions so favourably, 
that { ventured to hand her to supper, and to keep by her 
side during the remainder of the evening. In going away, 
I was introduced to her parents, and was invited to their 
house, where I soon became a constant visitor. This in- 
tercourse had continued some days, when, calling one 
morning at our Ambassador’s I learnt that a near relation 
of the young lady, on the day after the ball, had made the 
most particular inguiries there respecting the extent of my 
fortune, and the antiquity of my family. I found, too, 
thata great, anxiety had been expressed to ascertain whe- 
ther I was the identical Marquis de Vermont, who pos- 
sessed the hotel in the Rue Fauxbourg St. Honore, whose 
gazteo, opening in the Champs Elysees, had so often ex- 
cited the admiration of the person who asked the question. 
In short, I found that the young lady and her fanvily were 
fond of Paris, and that all the civility which they had be- 
| stowed on me, arose from a selfish speculation on the ad- 
vantages of a possible matrimonial union with a rich in- 
| habitant of their favourite city. Need I add, that after 








atracity. The scene could not possibly have been more fmnakinig this discovery, the sweetest smiles of the fair for- 


comical: but when the reader had finished, his Exceileacy 


**T have now spent six months in England, and during 
that time have mixed in the gayest circles of this luxurious 
capital. I should be cagmralel not to add, that I have 
universally been received with splendid hospitality. Yet, 
with the single exception cf the family of Mr. Gourville 
(to whose acquaintance I-introduced you in a former let. 
ter) I know not the house in London where strangers are 
permitted to enjoy that free, easy, and familiar. access, 
which, from early habit, is essential to the happiness of 
a Frenchman. 

‘* OF assemblies, concerts, quadrille parties, masque. 
rades, and grand dinners, I have partaken almost to satiety. 
My eye is tired of the dlaze of crowded ball-rooms, ny ear 
of the sound of music, and my stomach of eating turbot, 
and drinking champagne. In short, If am sick of living in 
public, and sigh for the pleasures of that intimate and un« 
ceremonious communication which constitutes the charm 
of real society. 

‘* Tt is indeed a most extraordinary circumstance, that, 
of all the nations in Europe, the English, though the most 
esteemed for their simplicity and domestic virtues, are the 
least easily known, because seldom seen in their natural 
character. In other countries the haughtiest noble allows 
not only his friends, but even his commonest acquaintaree, 
to view him in, his heurs ef retirement. If discovered at 
his teilet, he is not distressed at being gazed at in his bed. 
gown; and if found at table with his wite and children, he 
blushes not at the modesty-of his ordinary meal—a meal 
of which, without ceremony or restraint, he asks the accie 
dental visitor to partake. All this is reversed in England. 
If, in spite.of contrary orders, and strict prohibitions, an 
awkward servant allows an unexpected guest to find his 
way beyond the threshold of the door, the utmost corfu. 
sion is sure to ensue. He is cither met by a better dicci- 
plined servant, who, with a thousand bows and apologics 
for the mistake whicl: has been made, assures him that his 
master {s not at home; or, conducted into an empty room, 
and left there for half an hour, while he hears bells rings 
ing and people running about, he is at last waited upoa 
by the gentleman ef the house, whose assumed politeness 
and repeated excuses but ill accord with the embarrasment 
which is Iegibie in bis countenance. But when, without 
such interruption, the intruder is led at once into the pre- 
sence of the persons whom he comes to visit, a side frown 
given to the stupid attendant by whose errer he has gained 
admittance, a similar look exchanged between the hus. 
band and the wite, the disinissal of the children, or the 
sudden disappearance of the lady, too plainly discovers 
how little he is welcome. 

‘Tf the stranger, unacquainted with the manners of 
London, happens to knock at the door near the time of 
dinner, and ts by some unlucky mismanagement permitted 
to pass the porter’s lodge, the mischief is still greater, and 
every possible maiceuvre is practised to get him out of the 
house with the ut:nost expedition. Foreigners are asto- 
nished at finding, thut he who receives them on one day 
with the most lavish profusion, will, on the next, carefully 
abstain from exercising the lowest act of ordinary hospi- 
tality. I bave indeed been oft asked to family dinners : 
but these family dinners (true symbols of proud humility) 
have always proved no less luxurious than the professed 
banquets which your daily newspapers are so fond of de- 
scribing, for the amusement and edification of the world 
at large. 

** What renders the system of giving ruinous entertain. 
ments particularly ridiculous is, that no one is deceived by 
it. Who imagines that the donor of a gaia lives with 
equal magnificence tn ordinary occasions ; and who doubts 
that it is an effort of vanity, which can be but seldom 
repeated ? The fashion, therefore, in London, of ex« 
changing great cinners is little more than a general agrees 
ment to visit each other in assumed characters, and to play 
agame of humbyg, which imposes on none but the weakest 
and least experienced of mankind. 

*¢ Perliaps, indeed, the perpetual feasting of the a 
petite, unaccompanied by any endeavour to gratity the 
mind or heart, may be the cause of that apathy and ennui 
which form the two prevailing maladics of your richer 
countrymen. In hopes to get rid of these evils, they are 
for ever in motion ; and, not contert with going from their 
country-houses in Londen, and from Leadon to Bath and 
Cheltenham, they migrate in flecks to the most. distant 
corners of the earth. Abroad, they live exclusively to- 
gether, and follow the same habits to which they owed 
their misery. at home. Change of place, therefore, pro- 
duces no change of feeling, and they continue to wander 
about, laughed at by those who thrive by their extrava- 
gance, and the living pictures of woe; while envied and 
hated by the rest of the world for.the possession. of that 
wealth which affords them so little gratification. Society 
is the first blessing of civilized man; and as no nation 
enjoys this less than you or move than we, I am inclined 





tune-hunier could not induce me to repeat my visits? 
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to think that during our late political misfortunes, when 
go,many of our first families, after losing every thing but 
their honcur, found a generous asylum in England, it 
often happened that a little coforie of French emigrants, 
artaking of an omelette or a sallad in a garret of Mary- 
a-bonne, were infinitely gayer, and, in spite of all their 
calamities, infinitely happier, than your British nobles in 
their more brilliant circles of Portman or Grosvenor- 
square.” 


—~- <9 <I BLO 


EXTRAORDINARY NARRATIVE. 


~<a 

The following statement was made before some mem- 
bers of the Seamen’s Friend’s Society, who scrupuously 
inquired into the facts, and-recommend the condition of 
those who escaped, after having struggled to live on a 
desert island, in the Indian ocean, nearly two years, to the 
notice of the benevolent. On the 9th of May, 1820, the 
smack, Princess of Wales, sailed from London for Prince 
Eédward’s Island, in the Indian sea, for the purpose of 
catching seals, which sea they reached on the 17th of 
March, 1821. At midnight she struck on the rocks of 
the Island of Crozette, and the crew got out the long 
boat, notwithstanding the proposal of the Captain, who, 
acquainted with the desolation that prevailed on the 
isl.nd, th » ght it would be better to go down, than to brave 
starvation auu other miseries. They reached shore, having 
saved nothing from the wreck but a tinder-box, a frying- 
pan, @ gridiron, a lance, and a few knives. Before this 
occurrence, eight of the crew had left the smack in a boat, 
with the intent to fish close to another island, on which 
they were obliged to go ashore, and, next morning, each 
perty thought the other lost. Those who had landed in 
the island of Crozette were seven in number. The night 
was as dark as pitch, and the suffvrers had no other means 
of protection than the boat, which they turned over them- 
selves as a security against the sea-elephants, which were 
iv great abundance in the neighbourhood. In the morn- 
ings they saw the vessel on her beam-ends, with a large 
hole in the bottom, and a heavy sea washing over her. 
With difficulty, on account of the heavy sea, they suc- 
eceded, after several attempts, in getting possession of a 
few chests of spoiled bread, a part of one of the sails, some 
rigging, and at last they got hold of the mast, which was 
eoun separated by the storm from the vessel. For three 
weeks they lay under the boat, being prevented frem 
building a hut by the inclemency of the weather. They 
lived upon birds and the tongues and hearts of the sea- 
elephants. The former they were enabled to catch with 
ease; the latter they killed with the lance which they 
saved from the wreck. In the course of a month from 
this period, they ruised a hut with the materials saved 
from the wreck, covered the roof with the skins of the sea- 
elephants, and made beds of grass. Their winter, in con- 
sequence of the island being in about 47 degrees south 
latitude and 47 degrees east longitude, took place at the 
period of our summer season ; but, indeed, so inclement 
was the weather during their abode there, that the sum- 
mer may be said to be limited to one month. Their 
clothes lasted until December, when they were obliged to 
use seal-skins, which they sewed together with the sinews 
of the sea-elepiiant, by nieans of an old nail. Their whole 
time was occupied between eating and lying in wait for 
the sea-elephants and birds, and reading a bible, which 
had been saved from the wreck, and co-operated with the 
sufferings they had undergone in reforming the most dis- 
solute amongst them. The month of December had not 
ended, when they were astonished and delighted at seeing 
a boat rowed up to the beach, and their eight shipmates, 
who, they feared, had been lost, land upon the island. It 
happened that the very plans adopted by the one party 
had been acted upon by the other. They were dressed 
in the same manner, and had lived in the same way ; but 
those who had left their island had not been able to raise 
a hut, and had ventured agate upon the water, in search 
of amore comfortable abode, which they found amongst 
their friends, after a search to the distance of about 15 
miles. The two islands were distant from each other up- 
wards of 3 leagues; and the inhabitants being thus col- 
lected, and having lived together 3 weeks, the means of 
living began to become more slack, end it was agreed 
upen that five of the number should go back to the neigh- 
bouring island to live = the produce there, while those 
who remained where they were should build a vessel of 
the materials of the hut and the planks of some houses 
which the Americans had formerly erected, and which were 
buried in the sand. After the most dreadful fatigue, they 
succeeded in building a stone house, and were at the same 
time proceeding with the ship, in which, wretched as it 
must necessarily be, they were determined to attempt. to 
return home. In about five months a lugger of about 12 





tons was completed. They launched her, .and intended 
to depart the day after, but to their dismay, on the very 
night of the launch'she was blown amongst the rocks, and 
her stern was beaten in. Scarcely, however, had this 
calamity occurred, when an old fellow, who was constantly 
employed on the look out, cried out, ‘2 sail!’ They 
all looked in the same direction, but the general opinion 
wes, that the sail was no other than a large bird which 
had often led them into error of the same sort. They, 
however, lighted a fire with the blubber of the sea- 
elephant, their only fuel, on the most elevated part of the 
island, toattract the attention of the vessel, if there should 
be one in sight. They soon saw a schooner, which sent a 
boat on shore. The shipwrecked seamen ran towards this 
delightful object, but as their scal-skin trowsers retarded 
their progress -they threw them off, and the crew of the 
schooner actually took them for a new race of inhabitants. 
So great was the desire of the unfortunate fellows to get 
on board, that they actually ran into the water, and swem 
towards the vessel, where they were provided with every 
thing they were in want of. The schooner was the Philo, 
of Boston, Captain Percival. They were taken to the 
Isle of France, and two of them, named Veale and Pe- 
therbridge, came home in the Lord Exmouth, Captain 
Evans. These poor men are quite destitute, and remain 
under the protection of the Rev. G. Smith, of the Friends 
of Seamen’s Society, the Secretary to which, has inquired 
into the truth of the circumstance detailed. 


—.b-> «>< 
REVIVIANA. 


MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WOKLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAY ES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. JNo. Earte. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by RK. D. for 
P.C, 1664. 


(conTINUBD FROM OUR LAST.) 
—_— 


41. A Younc GewrLeman oF THE UnI- 
VERSITY is one that comes there to wear a 
Gown, and to say hereafter, he has been at 
the University. His Father sent him thither, 
because he heard there were the best Fencing 
and Dancing Schooles; from these he has his 
Education, from his Tutor the oversight. 
The first Element of his knowledge is to be 
shown the Colledges, and initiated in a Ta- 
vern by the way, which hereafter he will 
learn of himself.—The two marks of his 
seniority, is the bare Velvet of his Gown, and 
his proficiency at Tennis, where when he can 
once play a Set, he is a Fresh man no more. 
His Study has commonly handsome Shelves, 
his Books neat Silk Strings, which he shows 
to his Father’s man, and is loth to untie or 
take down, for fear of misplacing. Upon 
foul days for recreation he retires thither, 
and looks over the pretty Book his Tutor 
Reads to him, which is commonly some short 
History, or a piece of Euphormio; for which 
his Tutor gives him money to spend next day. 
His main loytering is at the Library, where 
he studies Armes and Books of Honour, and 
turns a Gentleman-Critick in Pedigrees. Of 
all things he endures not to be mistaken for a 
Schollar, and hates a black Suit, though it be 
of Sattin. His companion is ordinarily some 
stale fellow, that has been notorious for an 
Ingle to Gold Hatbands, whom he admires 
at first, afterward scorns. If he have spirit 
or wit, he may light of better company, and 
learn some flashes of wit, ‘which may dee 


him Knights service in the Coustrey here- 
after. But he is now gone to the Inns of 
Court, where he studies to forget what he 
learn’d before, his acquaintance and the 
fashion, 

42. A Weak Maw is a Child at Man's 
estate ; one whom Nature hudled up in haste, 
and left his best part unfurnish’d. The rest 
of him is grown to be a man, onely his brain 
stayes behind. He is one that has not im- 
prooved his first rudiments, nor attained any 
proficiency by his stay in the world, but we 
may speak of him yet, as when he was in the 
bud, a good harmlesse nature, a well-meaning 
mind, and no more. It is his misery that he 
now most wants a Tutor, and is too old to 
have one. He is two steps above a fool, and 
a great many more below a wise man: yet 
the fool is oft given him, and by those whom 
he esteems most. Some tokens of him are: 
he loves men better upon relation then ex- 
perience: for he is exceedingly enamour'd 
of Strangers, and none quicklier a weary of 
his friends. He charges you at first meeting 
with all his secrets, and on better acquaintance 
gtowes more reserv'd. Indeed he is one 
that mistakes much his abusers for friends, 
and his friends for enemies, and he appre- 
hends your hate in nothing so much, as in 
good counsell, One that is flexible with any 
thing but reasons, and then onely perverse ; 
and you may better intice then perswade him. 
A servant to every tale and flatterer, and 
whom the last man still works over. A great 
affecter of Wits, and such prettinesses, and 
his company is costly to him, for he seldome 
has it but invited. His friendship commonly 
is begun in a supper, and lost in lending 
money, The Tavern is a dangerous place to 
him, for to drink, and to be drunk, is. with 
him all one, and his brain is sooner quench’d 
than his thirst. He is drawn into naughti- 
nesse with company, but suffers alone, and the 
Bastard commonly laid to his charge. One 
that will be patiently abus’d, and take excep- 
tions a month after when he understands it, 
and then be abused again into a reconcile- 
ment; and you cannot endear him more then 
by cozening him, and it is a temptation to 
those that would not. One discoverable in 
all sillinesses to all men but himself, and you 
may take any mans knowledge of him better 
then his own. He will promise the same 
thing to twenty, and rather then deny one, 
break with all. One that has no power over 
himself, over his businesse, over his friends, 
but a prey and pity to all: and if his for- 
tunes once sink, men quickly cry, Alass, and 
forget him. 





(To be continued.) 























Poetry. 


MY DREAM. 
“ —— 

Oh, I had a dream and beautiful, and fair it was to me; 

And bright as ever summer sun upon the sparkling sea : 

Oh, it showed a land of loveliness, for soul-enchantment made, 

A scene more glowing Fancy’s hand ne’er dazzlingly por- 
trayed ! 

Oh, I had a dream and beautiful, the rose was blooming fair ; 

And Hope her syren descant sung, and “ waved her golden 
hair:” 

And on his purple pinion bright, Love floated on the gale; 

And with sorcery all his own beguiled, with many a witching 
tale. 





Oh, I had a dream and beautiful, the lyre’s entrancing tone; 
Oh! it swelled upon the breeze of eve, like harp that seraphs 
own: 
And Genius, heavenly Genius! in her royal robe of state, 
All on a throne magnificent, in peerless beauty sate. 


Oh, I had a dream of horror wild, the beautiful was gone; 
And on a strange and desert shore, aghast, I stood alone: 

And oh, the land Elysian, like a fiower had past away; 

And a vast and cheerless wilderness scowled on the eye of day. 


Oh, I had a dream of sorrow, and the blooming rose was dead, 

And the syren hope had veiled in clouds her mild and radiant 
head; 

Aiid his wavy pinions puidyte, Love had folded on his breast, 

dead sighing, sought to gain again his halcyon valley blest. 


Oh, Uhad a dream terrific, and, for music’s seraph tone, 
Came the yellings of despair, dnd the wail of captive’s moan; 
And the lofty throne, where Genius in her peerless beauty sat, 
Oh! it was now the haunt abhorred, of raven, owl, and bat! 


Oh, I have a dream, a dream of light, its imagings are fair, 

And it stills the throb of anguish, and it dries the falling tear: 

From that dream how sweet to wakén, for ‘tis not of mortal 
.. birth;, 

And oh, how blest to quit for ‘aye the mockeries of earth! 


Liverpool. G. 





WRITTEN AT HALTON CASTLE, SEPT. 15, 1822. 
a 
On Halton’s lofty reck I stood, 
Mine eyes, delighted, wander’d o’er 
The vast expanse of field and flood, 
Green-clothed bill, and dreary moor; 
For once I felt a thrilling joy, 
And thought such scenes could never cloy. 


How dear that momentary thrill, 
To one whose heart’s with sorrow riven ; 
It seem’d, amidst deep shades of ill, 
A foretaste of the future heaven; 
F’en now the recollection charins, 
And care of half ita force disarms. 


But why obtrude my sorrows here? 
Pity, I cannot—dare not claim; 
Self-wrought the wove, and self must bear 
The burden of my courted shame. 

«.. My heart alone must feel the pang, 

. Through days and years that heavy hang. 
From far the curious eye might ken 
Mersey, in summer calmness gliding; 
And though not near the haunts of men, 
We see their fleets her wave bestriding; 

' And ecarce those waves appear in motion, 

Though flowing fast to meet the ocean. 
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+’ The great hill * in the distance shone, 

As Sol’s last rays stream’d o’er its side ; 

It seem’d some giant’s golden throne, 

And twilight help’d the thought of pride: 
The lovely tints that streak the sky 
Are for such thrune a canopy. 

The fragments of the olden time 

Were thickly strewn my path along; 

The scenes they view'd, when in their prime, 

Might claim the aid of mighty song. 

But now, alas! they mouldering lie, 
And all around is apathy. 

Yes, apathy! Without regret 

Mass after mass does crumbling fall, 

And all, but sons of song, forget 

The ruins for a tribute call: 

The stranger’s eye, the stranger’s tongue— 
Their fall hath seen,—their requiem sung. 

Yet for their fate I must not grieve, 

The massy walls of tyrants tell; 

The relics left will not deceive, 

They speak the founder’s purpose fell. 
Through ivy peeps the loop-hole narrow, 
But vents no more the vengeful arrow. 

Halton, farewell! and for this hour 

Of pleasure, which thou’st caus’d to me, 

Let this poor strain, with grateful power, 

In days to come, remember thee: 
Unwillingly I break the spell 
That binds me tothee. Fare thee well. 


* Moel Vawm’r. 











THE NEGRO’S RETORT. 


As lately returned from the isles of the west, 
Lorenzo, with health and prosperity blest, 

And surrounded by friends, at his table presided, 
Where all the good things of this world were provided. 
Adowestic, with Africa’s hue on his skin, 

A basket of apples, and chesnuts brought in ; 

Lorenzo, with wine and good fellowship warm, 

To laugh at poor Mungo, conceived it no harm ; 

And exclaimed, as he held up the fruit to his view, 

** This apple’s a white man, this chesnut is you.” 

“* Ah! Massa,” said Mungo. “‘ acknowledge I must, 

The connection is good, the comparison just: 

But negro, like chesnut, though dark is his skin, 

Is white, firm, and sound, as the kernel within; 
While, though beauteons, like apple, is Buckra* so smart, 
He has oft many little b'ack grains at his heart.” 


@ The negro’s name for a white man. 
EUAN 


PROLOGUE TO THE TRAGEDY OF CAIUS GRACCHUS. 
i 
SPOKEN BY MR. TERRY. 
Where is the man who, as his thoughts survey 
The days of Roman grandeur past away, 
Whose memory loves in reverence to dwell 
O’er minds that held the world within their spell; 
Calls up the mighty shadows from the tomb, 
Whose names give immortality to Rome— 
But feels his mind in Virtue’s scale ascend, 
Improved as patriot, husband, father, friend? 

Sound but the name of everlasting Rome, 
What glorious visions o’er the fancy come? 

At their high deeds to gain a deathless name, 
Thedullest heart will wake and pant for fame; 
Their sacrifice of self, in Virtue’s cause, 

From sternest eyes the tears of manhood draws, 
And Rome has formed in many an after age 
The hero, poet, orator, and sage. 

Oer ancient Rome the muse once more, this night, 
Plumes her wild piaions for a daring flight ; 
Depicts the self-devotion—noble strife 
By which her sons maintained their country’s life; 
And showed how beautiful the holy zeal 
That hearts which beat for freedom only feel. 

The bard, who drew with such success of late 
Virginius madd’ning o’er a daughter's fate, 
To soothe his terrors, here has bid me come, 
The delegate of Gracchus and of Rome; 

That if with hands made feeble by his fear 





He strike the chords that freemen love to hear, 
Humbly to ask, what modern bard may hope 

With strength commensurate with such theme to cope? 
Then o’er his efforts let no coldness lower, 

And with your kindness help his want of power. 





Avyertisemencs. 


FORGET ME NOT. 
This day is published, by R. ACKERMANN, and to be had of all 
ie on Booksellers in the United Kingdom, price 12s. 
‘HE FORGET ME NOT: being a PRESENT tor 
Curis1MAs end the New-ygeAar 1824; embellished with 
twelve highly-tinished Engravings, from original desigus by 
eminent artists. The literary department contains, amidst 
a@ great variety of interesting and amu-ing matter - prose 
and verse, numerous contributions from popular pen 
Also, a Miniature Edition of the TOURS OF DR. SY N TAX, 
in 3 vols. pr. 21s.; containing, on a reduced scale, ali the 
Plates which embellished the 8vo. edition of that work. 
The following Parts of THE WORLD IN MINIATURE: 
ILLYRIA AND DALMATIA, 2 vols. 32 cul. Plates, 12s. 
WESTERN AFRICA, 4 vols. 47 coloured Pilates, 213. 
TURKEY, 6 vols. 73 coloured Plates, 42s. 
HIND¢ \OSTAN, 6 vols. 103 coloured Plates, 48s. 
PERSIA, 3 vols. 30 coloured Plates, 16s. 6d. 
RUSSIA, 4 vols. 72 coloured Plates, 32s. 
AUST RIL A, 2 vols. 30 coloured Plates, 
CHINA, 2 vols. 20 coloured Plates, 12s. 
JAPAN, 1 vol. 20 coloured Plates, 83. 


GENUINE STORIES. 
This day — egies in Two Volumes, with Engraviuigs, 
s- bound, or 16s. elegantly bound, 
IcTU: RES, o ST ORIES, drawn from English, Scot- 
tish, and Irish History. Chiefly from the Ancient 
Chronicles and other extensive Works of detail. 
By JOHN GALT, ay 
Author of the Life of West, &c. &c. 

This Work is designed to furnish reading for Young Per- 
sons, at once rational, instructive, and interesting; serviug 
asa substitute for romances and works of fiction, white :t 
equally stimulates curiosity, and furnishes unalloyed enter- 
tainment. It contains above Two hundred several Stories, 
which are not to be met with in modern Language, or in 
Books of easy access, all of them illustrative of events aud 
eharuczers connected with our National Bingory, from tie 
most remote ages to the death of George the ird. 

London: Printed for G. and W. B. W niceaker, Ave-Maria- 
lane: and sold by all Beoksellers. * 

Of whom may also be had, having the same design in re- 
gard to Geography, Poputar ILLUSTRATIONS Of GEOGRAPEY, 
or Interesting Readings in Geography, with Seventy Engra\- 
ings, price 15s. bound. 


4 CABIN COMPANION. 

This day were published, illustrated with a Chart of the 
Worid, and nearly One ——e Engravings, copied from 
the original Voyages, -price 10s. 6d. bound, or 12s. elegant, 

A LL the VOYAGES “ROUND the WORLD, from 
the first by MAGELLAN in 1420, tothelast by FrEyYcINeT 

in 1820, including those of Anson and Cook, and indeed, 
every Voyage round the World that has been published in 

England or abroad. 

As a companion to a young Seaman, both for Amusement 
and Instruction, and asa pleasing book of constant refer- 
ence in a ship’s cabin, this Volume has no equal. 

Abridged from the ar gery PS CAPT. S. PRIOR. 

London: Printed for G. and ae . WHITTAKER, Ave-Maria- 
lane, and sold by all Bookseller: 

Also, by the same. Editor, the > UNIVERS AL TRAVELLER; 
or Modern Travels in all Countries, with 100 Engravings} 
and also the VOCAL LIBRARY of 2500 Songs, among which 
are nearly 1000 Sea Songs, both at 10s. 6d. bound. 


JOHNSON’S SHOOTER’S COMPANION. 
This day is — epee with plates, + ge 9s. in 
and improved edition 
HE SHOOTERS. COMPANION ; comprising Di- 
rections for the Breeding and Management of Setters 

and Pointers, and for the Treatment and Cure of Diseases to 
which all Dogs are liable; with an Historical Description of. 
Winged Gameand Wild Fowl.—The Fowling Piece considered, 
particularly as it relates tothe use of Percussion Powder ;' 
the various methods of making it; and the best pointed out. 
—Of Scent: the Olfactory Organs anatomically expiained ; 
with the reason why one Sense or Smell is superior to 
another’s.—Shooting fllustrated; and the Art of Shooting 
Flying exemplified and clearly laid av Game Laws 
familiarly explained. By T. B. JOHN 

* This is ‘a ‘well-written and medial production ; 
containing much interesting information, not only to the 
professed sportsman, but to those who may occasionally seek’ 
this fascinating reereation. _We may add, that it is not the’ 
production of any ordinary sportsman, but of one-who ean: 
enjoy the pleasures of the library as well as those of the field, - 
_ ean wield a pen as well as a fowling-piece.”—Literary, 

ron 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Paternos-' 
ter-row; by whom also are published, 
1. The” kPORTSMAN'S VOCAL LIBRARY; containing 
nearly 400 Songs relating to Hunting, Racing, Shooting; 
Angling, Hawking, Archery, &e. price 9s. in boards. 
* This Collection has been madewith much judgment and 
industry. The book is exquisitely printed on fine paper, and 
embellished with two beautiful of ifr, Marghal viz. the Titleand 
Frontispiece, the joint efforts all, the Animal 
Painter, and Mr. John Scott, the Engra' 
2. SOMERVILE’S celebrated Poem ort the: CHASE; to which 
is annexed, his Poem on Field Sports: with Memoirs of the 





12s. 














Author, and an Essay on the Chase, by Edward is bone Esq. 
The Engravings by Mr. Juhn Scott. Price 6s. in boards. 
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Scientific Records. 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medical Cases ; ‘Astronaaticel, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or. singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. ] 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


—= 


To John Ranking, of new Bond-street, Westmiaster, 
Middlesex, Esq. for his means of securing valuable pro- 
perty in mail and other stage-coaches, travelling.carriages, 
waggons, caravans, and other similar public and private 
vehicles, from robbery.—Dated 1st of November, 1823.— 
2 months alloted to enrol specification. 

To George Hawkes, of I.ucas-place, Commercial-road, 
Stepney Old Town, Middlesex, ship-builder, for his im- 
provement in the. construction of ship-anchors.—1st No- 
vember.—6 months. 

To George Hawkes, of Lucas-place, Commercial-road, 
Stepney Old Town, Middlesex, ship-builder, for certain 
improvements on capstans.—6 months. 

To William Burdy, of Fulham, Middlesex, mathema- 
tical-instrument maker, for his anti-evaporating cooler to 
facilitate and regulate the refrigerating of worts or wash, 
ia all seasons of the year, from any degree of heat between 
boiling and the temperature required for fermenting.—1st 
November.—6 months. 

To Thomas Foster Gimson, of Tiverton, Devonshire, 
gentleman, who, in consequence of communications made 
to him by a certain persoi; residing abroad, and of disco- 
veries made by himself, is in possession of an invention for 
various improvements in addition to machinery now in 
use for doubling and twisting cotton, silk, and other tibrous 
substances.—6th November.—6 months. ~ 

To Thomas Gowan, of Fleet-street, London, truss- 
manufacturer, for certain improvements on trusses. —1 1th 
Novem ber.—2-months. , 

To John Day, of Barnstaple, Devonshire, Esq. for cer- 
tain improvements in percussion-gun locks, applicable. to 
He descriptions of fire-arms.—13th November.—2 
moaths. 

To John Ward, of Grove-road, Mile-end-road, Middle- 
sex, iron-founder, for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of lock, and other fastenings.—13th November. 
—2 months. ; : : 

fo Samuel Sewill, of Brown’s Hill, Bisley, Gloucester- 
shire, clothier, for“his new mode’ or itmprovement for 
dressing of woollen or other cloths.—13th November.—2 
months. © 

To Richard Green, of Lisle-street, in the parish of St. 
Anne, Middlesex, saddlers’ ironmonger, for certain im- 
provements in constructing gambadoes, or mud-boots, and 
attaching-spurs thereto, and part of. which said improve- 
ments are also applicable to other boots. —13th November. 
—2 months. : 

To Robert Stein, of the Tower Brewery, Tower-hill, 
London, brewer, for his improved construction of a blast- 
furnace, and certain apparatus to be connected therewith, 
which is adapted to burn or consume fuel in a more eco- 
nomical and useful manner than has been hitherto prac- 
tised.—13th November.—6 months. 

“To Joseph Gillman, of Newgate-street, London, silk 
warehouseman, and John Hewston Wilson, of Manches- 
ter, Lancashire, silk and cotton manufacturers, for certain 
improvements in the manufacture of hats and bonnets.— 
18th November.—6 months. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, Devonshire, lace ma- 
nufacturer, for a machine for the manufacture of a platted 
substance, composed either of silk, cotton, or other thread 
or yarn.—20th November.—6 months. ; 

“To Thomas Hopper, of Reading, Berkshire, Esq. for 
certain improvements in the manufacture of silk hats.— 
2d November.—6 months. 

To Charles Anthony Deane, of Charles-street, Deptford, 
Kent, ship-caulker, for his apparatus or machine to be 
worn by persons entering rooms or other places filled with 
smoke, or other vapour, for the purpose of extinguishing 
fire, or extricating persons or property therein.—20th No- 
vember.—6 months. , 

To Jacob Perkins, of Hill-street, London, and John 
Martineau, the younger, of the City-road, Middlesex, en- 
rineers, for their improvement in the construction of the 
ufnace of ‘steam-boilers dnd other vessels, by which fuel 
is economised, and the smoke is consumed.—20th Novem- 
ber.—-6 months. 


New Steam Engine.—Mr. — Buchanan, Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky, lays claim to the invention of a new 
steam-engine, which throws that of Mr. Perkins, and all 
other projectors, completely into the shade. The whole 
machine is to weigh no more than three hundred pounds, 
and yet to possess a fifty-horse power. It is intended: not 
only as a substitute for all machinery now in use upon the 
earth, but is to be extended to the navigation of the regions 
of air. ** When the winds are not unfavourable,” says 
Mr. Buchanan’s prospectus, ‘* the citizens of Washington 
may aitend dinner parties in Boston, and return home the 
saine evening: the mail can be carried in a day from the 
seat of Government to the most distant part of the Union, 
and our merchants may visit Europe, transact business, and 
return home in a week.”—Prodigious ! 


Antiquities.—At Wolvesley Castle, Winchester, there 
was lately discovered, among the ruins, a spacious square 
vault, with fifty highly-preserved and beautifully-carved 
pillars. In one place was found a thick brass box, con- 
taining coins; three of which were gold, of Canute’s, and 
others silver much corroded. Copper coins were also tound 
scattered in corners: six of these are ascertained to be 
Saxon. Another object of great interest was a female 
skeleton on the pavement. A detailed account of this an- 
cient sepulchre will, we hope, be furnished by some com- 
petent hand. 


A valuable Green.—At Venice, a certain method has 
been discovered for composing a fine unchangeable eme- 
rald colour. A quantity of coffee is boiled in river water 
—spoiled coffee is preferable. By means of a proportion- 
ate quantity of pure soda, a green precipitate is obtained, 
which is suffered to dry for six or seven days upon polished 
marble, stirring it occasionally, that every part may come 
in contact with the atmosphere, from which it receives a 
new vivacity of tint. The green lake obtained by this pro- 
cess has resisted the action of acids, and even the in- 
fluence of light and moisture. 











Ice. Caves at the source of the Jumna, in India,—Captain 
Hodgson, in his journey to the source of the Jumna, men- 
tions a very remarkable fact, the appearance of hot springs 
on the mountains of the Himalaya, constantly covered 
with snow. At Jumnotri, where Jumno originates, the 
snow which covers the stream is sixty yards wide, and 
forty feet thick. It is very solid, and hard frozen, but in 
various purts there are holes, occasioned by steam arising 
from hot springs situated at the border of the river. Capt. 
Hodgson descended to one of those, and was astonished to 
observe, by means of the glare of some white lights which 
he kindled, a spacious excavation, resembling vaulted 
roofs of marble, occasioned by the steam from the hot 
springs melting the snow, which fell in showers like heavy 
tain to the stream,: that seems to owe its origin in a great 
measure to these supplies. The spring was so het that 
the hand could not be held in it above two seconds, the 
water rising with great ebullition through crevices of 
granite rock, and depositing a ferruginous sediment. 





Extract from the Journal of a Lady in France.— 
Amongst the unfinished works of Napoleon, is the Foun- 
tain which he intended should be erected on the site of the 
Bastile. This fountain was to consist of an enormous 
elephant, the model of which is now to be seen, in plaster 
of Paris, on the spot where the Bastile formerly stood. It 
is seventy-two feet in height ; the jet d’eau is through the 
nostrils of his trunk; the reservoir is in the tower upon 
his back ; and one of his legs contains the stair-case for 
ascending to the large room‘in the inside of his body. 
The elephant was to be executed in bronze, with tusks 
of silver, surrounded by lions of bronze, who were to eject 
water through their mouths from one cistern to another. 





GEOLOGY OF THE DELUGE. 
(From the last number of the Edinburgh Review.) 
— 


Reliquie Diluviane; or, Observations on the Organic 
emains contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial 
Gravel, and on other Geological Phenomena, attesting 
the Action of an Universal Deluge. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM BUCKLAND, B.D.F.R.S.F.L.S. Member 
of the Geological Society of London, &c. &e. and 
Professor of .Mincralegy and Geology in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 4to. pp. 803. 27 plates. London. 

J. Murray, 1823. 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR Last.]} 





_ The present volume is divided into two parts; the first 
giving an account of the evidences of diluvial action, af- 





rded by caves and fissures in Great Britain and on the 


Continent; the second containing an able digest of the 
proofs to the same effect, afforded by phenomena upon the 
surface of the earth. The former part is derived from the 
personal researches of the author; the latter is in a great 
measure collected from other authorities ; but it abounds 
also in descriptions of what he himself had seen. In a 
work of this nature, style is of subordinate importance ;— 
and, like Saussure, the author might probably say, that he 
has been more employed. in climbing mountains than in 
polishing his periods.* -But the style throughout is clear, 
forcible, and perfectly unaffected, and it rises occasionally 
into a natural and familiar eloquence, which makes us 
suspect that the writer must be a very entertaining com- 
panion, and an excellent public lecturer. He is pusmey 
filled with a lover-like enthusiasm, that ** annibilates bot 
time and space,” in the pursuit of his favourite objects ; 
and speaks with the greatest indifference of journies into 
Yorkshire, Devon, Wales, and Germany, which, to most 
persons, would appear rather formidable undertakings. 
But the effect upon his readers is excellent. It gives hie 
and freshness to the whole discussion, and makes them 
enter keenly into the spirit of an inquiry, in which the 
author is himself so ardent. We know, in fact, no book 
enone calculated to make converts to the study of geo- 
ogy. 

We propose to give a short abstract of both departments 
of the volume: but as the cave of Kirkdale is the basis of 
all the author's reasoning, besides being itself a subject of 
great interest, our account of it must enter somewhat more 
into detail. 

In the summer of 1821, a cave was discovered at Kirke 
dale, near Kirby Moorside in Yorkshire, which was found 
to contaiv bones in great abundance. These were first 
brought into notice by Mr. Harrison, a medical gentleman 
of Kirby Moorside ; and some specimens, among which was 
a fragment of an hyana’s jaw, being shown soon after to 
the author of the present volume, he was struck by ob- 
serving, that the bone and teeth were partially worn down 
and polished, in a manner very different from the ordinary 
wear of pebbles, or other hard substances, rol'ed by a flood ; 
and immediately conjectured that this fragment came from 
a den of those animals, and that its peculiar appearance 
had been produced by the feet and skin of the inhabitazts 
in their passage to and fro; and, if so, that the hyena 
must once have been a living inhabitant of Yorkshire; a 
fact which would remove all doubts upon a question of 
great interest in natural history, respecting the native 
place of animals belonging to geuera confined at present 
to warm climates, but whose remains are extensively dis- 
tributed in this country. For the purpose of verifying his 
conjectures, Mr. Buckland went soon after (in December, 
1821) to the place; and found, in the local circumstances, 
abundant confirmation of his fitst opinion. After his re- 
turn, in examining a collection of specimens from the 
cave, a substance was detected that was not bone, and the 
nature of which was doubtful. This was put into the 
hands of Dz. Wollaston (who, on hearing the story, had 
demanded whether any Album-Grecum-+ was found in 
the cavern) and was ascertained, upon analysis, to contain 
the earthy components of bone; and being shown after- 
wards to the keeper of the wild beasts at Exeter-change, it 
was at once recognised, from its resemblance to the dung 
of the living hyena; which animal, the keeper at the 
same time stated, was, of all those under his care, the 
most voracious of bone. 

The cave in which these extraordinary remains were 
found, is situated on the side of a ravine, in which runs a 
small stream, communicating with the Vale of Pickering $ 
and the author supposes—or, we should rather say, con- 
jectures—that the Vale itself was, at some remote period, 
a lake, held up by a natural dam at the present gorge of 





* There are some expressions, in which the migratory 
habits of the geologist have obviously had some share. The 
phrase, p. 80, “‘ that animals are perpetually being lost,” by fall- 
ing into old shafts, &e. and a few others of the same descrip- 
tion, could not have been written at Oxford. 


+ We have not been able to ascertain satisfactorily the 
origin of this term. The name is given, in the older Phar- 
macopeeias, to the whitish extrement of dogs and other ani- 
mals that feed largely on bones; and the substance, which 
consists in a great measure of the earthy components of bone, 
was formerly used as a medicine. We have heard, on the - 
authority of Porson, the words were originally written album, 
PALL and that the apothecaries’ apprentices, not knowing 
what to make of the Greek character, substituted for the lat- 
ter term the word Grecum. Since the publication of Mr. 
Buckland’s book, we have been informed that Album Grecum 
was found in theeave at Kirkdale in a much greater quantity ~ 
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New Malton.* The mouth of the cave is about eighty 
feet above the bed of the stream which it overhangs ;—io 
which height, of course, the water never rises at pre- 
sent, even during the higltest floods. The contents 
of the cavern, and the manner in which they were dis- 
prsed, were very remarkable: the roof was studded with 
pendent stalactite,> the bottom incrusted with a coat of 
stalagmite, and upon it, to the peer depth of about a 
‘foot, was an unequal deposite of soft mud or loam, the 
sutface of which, when the cave was first opened, was 
nerly smooth and level; and above the mud was a sc- 
cond coat of stalagmite, in the furm of a plate or crust, 
** shooting across like ice on the surface of water, or cream 
on a pan-of milk ;”’ but there was, distinctly, no alter. 
nation of mud and stalagmite between this crust and 
the bottom. It was chiefly in the lower part of the 
mud, and in the lower stalagmite, { that- the bones 
were found. These were all incrusted with mud or 
stalagmite, and more or less decayed; but they: re- 
tained, in most instances, a considerable portion of 
their original gelatinous matter; they were also, with 
very few exceptions, broken into *‘angular fragments 
and chips ;”’ and the fragments projected, in some places, 
through the stalagmite, as the author has chosen to ex- 
= it, ‘like the legs of pigeons through a pie crust.” 

‘he mud contained no rolled pebbles, nor did a single 
S ent of bone bear the appearance of having been 

ed by the action of water. 

The animals whose remains were thus discovered be- 
longed to no less than twenty-three sponses: viz. Hyena, 
Tiger, Bear, Wolf, Fox, Weasel, Elephant, Rhinoceros, 
Hip tamus, Horse, Ox, three — of Deer, Hare, 
Rabbit, Water-rat, Mouse, Raven, Pigeon, Lark, a species 
ef Duck and Partridge.§ The bones, of all kinds, were 
in the same fractured state, scarcely any but the hard and 
solid portions remaining entire. Some bore the marks of 
teeth: and these marks, it is asserted, in some instances 
fitted exactly the teeth of the hj @1a's jaws found in the 
cavern; uot a single skull was found. The bones of the 
hyenas were as much broken as those of other animals; 
and the fractures appeared to have been produced by 
violence, and not by decay. Three handred hyzna’s 
teeth, being the number corresponding to at least seventy- 
five individuals, were in the ion of one gentleman, 
Mr. Gibson of Stratford; and, calculating from the total 
number of teeth found, the cavern must have contained 
two or three hundred hyenas at least,—some of which 
had died very young, since their first or milk teeth had 
not been shed. The horse’s teeth were very rare; and 
the most abundant, perhaps, of all the bones, were those 
of water rats. 

There seems, then, from the combination of circum- 
stances which we have just stated, to be sufficient reason 
to conclude, that this cave had actually been an hyzna’s 
den :—and the author’s theory is, that, when the cave was 
thus inhabited, the Vale of Pickering was a lake, con- 
taining, @ other residents, the hippopotamus, water- 
rats, and ducks; while the ing wilds were oc- 
eupied by the elephant, rhinoceros, and other beasts, whose 
remains were found in the cavern :—and that the hyanas, 
who were lords of the mansion, occasionally brought in 
fragments, to feast upon at leisure; but, when hard 
pressed, did not spare their you brethren, and con- 
descended even, now and then, to devour such diminutive 
ay yee ly orden ae sit dail 

e —— appearance in‘some e bones 
to which we have already alluded, is a fact in support of 
the former occupation of the cave by.living animals, of 
which the author has availed himself with considerable 
ingenuity. He concludes his description by stating, that 
he can imagine **no other means than the repeated touch 
of the living hyenas’ feet and skin, by which this partial 


® There is some inconsistency, or something that requires 
explanation, upon this point; fer as the excavation of val- 
leys, and the deepening, at least, of that in which the cave at 
Kirkdale {s situated, are ascribed by the author to the deluge, 
it may have been that, before that event, no valley whatsoever 
was in existence where the Vale of Pickering is at present. 
¢ Water, in filtrating through limestone, becomes impreg- 
mated with carbonate of lime, which it again deposites on 
exposure to air; and, in dropping from the roof of cavities, 
forms pendulous masies, like icicles: theseare called Stalac- 
Ries. When the deposite is formed on the floor of the cavity, 
it 1s ealled Stalagmitea 
$. On this last point we have heard a different statement; 
but we do not consider it as very material 
§ The several animal remains were identified by compari- 
sm with specimens in the well-known collections of Mr. 
Brooka, of Great Marlborough-street, London, with the aid of 
_the proprietor—and at the College of Surgeons, with the as- 
sistanceof Mr. Clift; and the plates have sinee been examined 
antl yeeegnised by M. Cuvier. 
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wearing away and polish can have been’ produced: * for 
the process of rolling by water would have made pebbles 
of them, or at least would have broken off the edges of 
the teeth and delicate points of the fractured extremities 
of the bone, which still remain untouched and sharp.” 


*T have been informed by an officer In India, that, passing 
by a tiger’s den, in the absence of the tiger, he examined the 
interior, and found, in the middle of it, a large portion of 
stone, on which the animal reposed, to be worn smooth and 
polished by the friction of his body.” A stone of the same 
kind occurs in a cave in Franconia; and a similar effect may 
be observed on the marble steps and altars of churches; por- 
tions even of metallic statues, that are favourite objects of 
pilgrimage, ure sometimes kissed away by the adoration of 
their worshippers. The well-known bronze statue of St. 
Peter at Rome has lost a part of the great toe in this manner. 


[To be continued in our neat.] 





@N SOME THERMO-MAGNETIC EXPERIMENTS. 
BY DR. T. &. TRAILL, 





To the Editor of the Annals of Philosophy. 
Liverpool Royal Institution, Nov. 21, 1823. 

Dear Str,—Having been lately eng in some ther- 
momagnetic experiments, I have met with results which 
none of the papers on the subject that I have perused led 
me to rey me Should they appear to you sufficiently im- 
portant, I transmit a short account of themffor insertion 
in the Annals. 

The apparatus which I have found most convenient 
consists of a bar of antimony 44 inches long, half an inch 
bruad, and one-quarter of an inch thick. To this, a slip 
of copper equally broad, and bent as in the figure, is 
firmly ed by a few turns of copper wire. This 
method of connecting them: is better than by solder; be- 
cause the joinings can then bear a higher temperature. A 
spirit lamp is the source of heat, and the deviations are 
observed with a delicate pocket compass, the needle of 
which is 14 inch long, and poised on an agate centre. 


p apeme § 


When the nepemates is placed in the magnetic meridian, 
with the slip of copper uppermost, as in the , and 
the lamp is applied to the N. end of the bar, the needle 
placed within the le, always deviates to the W.; 
while the compass p! in contact with any part of the 
outside of the rectangle (whether copper or antimony) 
deviates to the E. 

These effects are reversed when the lamp is applied to 
the south end of the apparatus, other circumstances re- 
maining the same. While the metallic surfaces in contact 
are brizht, the deviation often amounts to 75° within the 
rectangle, while without it, the deviation is usually 45°, 
or upwards; aud the effect produced by the upright por- 
tions of the copper connecting piece, is less than ef the 
horizontal parts of the same metallic slip. 

Absolute contact of the compass with the metallic appa- 
ratus is not necessary. The effects were apparently as 
powerful when the compass was p! on a plate of g) 
about half an inch pes thickness ; — when held in the 
hand, without touching any part of the apparatus, espe- 
cially when held within the el « Hence the 
magnetic power of such a combination extends to some 
distance from its surface, like the magnetism of a common 


magnet. 

Inclining the apparatus at different angles from 20° to 
72°, produced no change in the deviations, provided the 
direction of the apparatus was in the planeof the magnetic 
meridian. ; 

The inversion of the a so as to place the anti- 
mony above the was then examined. When the N. 
end of the bar was heated, and the com on the upper, 
of the antimony, and on all the outer 
surfaces of the rectangle, the deviation was still to the W. 
and all the interior surfaces of the rectangle showed devi- 
ation to the E. When the south end was heated, the 
effects were When the apparatus was laid ho- 
rizontally.with the antimony on the magnetic meridian, 
and the P applied to the N. end, the compass placed 
on the upper surface of the antimony deviated to the W ; 
and when placed on'the-copper of the opposite lintb to the 
E.; whether the cop) 
timony. Heating the S. end reversed the 

















j in the magnetic meridian, 
| ment by other philosophers, I was led to believe that it 


lass | prize have been succ 


and the notice of this arrange. 


was essential to the success of these experiments that une 
of the bars should be in that line; and my first experi- 
ments, with a smaller apparatus, induced me to belicve 
that there is no deviation of the needle when the appara- 
tus is placed at right angles to the meridian; but on re- 
polishing the surfaces of the metals, where in contact, and 
applying the spirit lamp for a longer time, I found that 
idea to be erroneous. apparatus acts most powerfully 
when placed at right angles to the magnetic meridian. 

When s0 placed, and the copper connecting wire upper- 
most, I applied the lamp to the W. end of the apparatus ; 
and though the needle within the rectangle appeared quite 
stationary, for considerably longer than in the former ex. 
periments, it soon began to deviate, and at length had its 
poles inverted; making short oscillations, showing a 
ms -. intensity. 

When the lamp was applied to the E. end of the ap 
ratus, the needle within the rectangle did not move; but 
when disturbed, it made short oscillations, indicating that 
it was acted on by magnetism independently of the i: = 
fluence of the earth. 

On inverting the apparatus, so as to have the antimony 
uppermost, and continuing the heai to the E. end, the 
needle placed in the rectangle had its poles speedily in. 
verted ; and it was afterwards found, that when the appa- 
ratus remained in this inverted position, and the lamp was 
applied to the W. end, no deviation was produced, theugh 

e needle vibrated more quickly than 

That the apparatus was most powerful, when at right 
angles to the magnetic meridian, was well shown by 
another form of the apparatus. 
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A B C isa bar of antimony, with a right angle at B. 
To its extremities was soldered a slip of copper, alc, as 
in the figure, ining: parallelogram. When AB was 
in the magnetic meridan, and the lamp applied at A, the 
compass on A B deviated to the W. about.55° ; 
when placed over the elbow B D it deviated 90° and when 
~~ in the middle of B C, it was inverted.—I am, dear 

» yours truly, 

THomas STEWART TRAILL. 
po? 


THE VAMPIRE OF THE OCEAN. 


a 
(From the President of the New York Fs of Na- 
tural History, to the Members, dated New York, Sept. 
11, 1823.) 
‘6 On the 9th day of September, 1823, returned from a 


had sailed about three weeks before, from New York, for 
the express purpose of catching an enormous fish, which 
had been reported to megeent the ocean a few leagues be- 
yond Cape Henlopen. The adventurers in this bold enter- 
They have brought, for the 
enlargement of science and the gratification of curiosity, 
an uncommon inhabitant of the deep, which has never 


huge individuals of the family of Raja; or perhaps may 
be erected, from his novelty and peculiarity, into 4 new 
genus, between that, the Squalas, and the p peal Its 
strength wassuch, that, after the body had been penetrated 
by two strong and well-formed gigs of the best tempered 
iron, the shank of one of them was broken off, and the 
other singularly bent. The boat containing the three in- 
trepid men (John Patchen, Theophilus Becbe, and Wil- 
liam Porter) was connected, after the deadly instrument 
had taken hold, with the wounded inhabitant of the 
bya pron Sap or line. The celerity with which the 
swam only be compared to that of the ned 
whale, dragging the boat after it with such as to 
cause a wave to rise on each. side of the furrow in which 
he moved several feet higher than ‘the boat itself. The 
weight of the fish after death was such that three pair of 
oxen, one horse, and twenty-two men, all pulli > 
with the surge of the Atlantic wave to help, not con- 
vey it far to the dry beach. It was estimated from this (a 
bable estimate) to weigh four tons and a half, or. per- 
spe five tone, he size was enormous; for the distance 





From the care with which my friend Prof. Oersted ap-_ 
pears to have placed one side-of: his compound apparatus 


expanded like the wing of an eagle, measures eighteen 


cruize, off Delaware Bay, the fishing-smack Una. She. 


been seen on the land before. The creature is one of the. 
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feet ; over the extremity of the back, and on the right line 
of the belly, sixteen feet; the distance from the snout to 
the end of the tail, fourteen feet; length of the tail, four 
fect; width of the mouth, two feet nine inches. The 
operation of combat and killing lasted nine hours. It was 
an heroic achievement, and was witnessed by crowds of citi- 
gens, on the shores of New Jersey and Delaware, and by 
the persons on board the flotilla of vessels inthe bay and 
offiag. During the scuffle, the wings, side-flaps, or vast 
alated fins of. the monster, lashed the sea with such. vehe- 
mence, that the spray rose to the height of thirty feet, and 
rained round to the distance of fifty feet. It was a tre- 
mendous encounter. On shore all was awe and expecta- 
tion. Mr. Patchen, whose taste and zeal in zoology are 
well known, has attended very much to the manners of 
the Vampire of the ocean; to the preservation of the 
skin and external parts; to the osseology and skeleton; 
the internal organizations ; and, in short, to every circum. 
stance that was practicable during such a hazardous busi- 
ness, and the tempestuous weather which distressed them 
almost from the beginning to the end of their voyage. 1 
merely mention, before I lay down my pen, that this ani- 
mal is viviparous, and of course connects fishes with mam- 
miferous animals; and that the respiratory motion, genera- 
tive and sensitive organs, present an extraordinary amount 
of rare and interesting particulars. Incomprehensible 
as well as wonderful are thy works, O Creator! in con- 
summate sagacity thou has executed them all. Thisis but 
an outline; I intend to finish this sketch, and prepare it 
as well as I can for the society’s formal notice. While I 
express full approbation of our friends, whom neither diffi- 
culty nor danger could discourage, I utter a farther senti- 
ment, that they may be well paid by their intended exhi- 
bition. * SAMUEL L. MITCHELL.” 





Correspondence. 


METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 





~<a 
TO THR EDITOR. 

Srrx,—A eorrespondent, who, twenty years ago, pointed 
out to the editor of the Liverpool Chronicle, at that time, 
the importance of establishing a meteorvlogical society, par- 
ticularly in this and cther sea-port towns, would feel obliged 
to the editor of the Kaleidoseupe if he could anneunce in 
his next publication, where any information could be ob- 
tained respecting the meteorclogical society mentioned in his 
paper this day. - 

The reply of the editor of the Liverpool Chronicle to the 
above suggestion, he thinks, will be found in that paper, on 
or about the 17th of September, 1803, with a few remarks, to 
the best of his recollection, concluding thus: . 

** Non tam obtusa adeo gestamus pectora Pceni, 

Nee tam aversos equos Tyria sol jungit ab urbe.” 

The translation, he thinks, stands thus: 


“‘ We Carthaginians do not bear breasts so harsh, 

Nor does the Sun harness his horses so remote from Tyre.” 

Your correspondent will indeed hail it, if this sun is rising 
in Liverpool] and not elsewhere, after twenty years’ waiting 
for it. 

Liverpool, October 24, 1824. 
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ON FIRES IN LIVERPOOL. 
Sein. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—Observing, by your last paper, it was thought there 
were not a sufficient number of fire-engines at the late fire 
in Wapping, and that owing to many of the insuranee-offices 
not having engines, permit me to offer a few remarks on this 
point, and to'state, that, as far as I have investigated the sub- 
ject for the last twenty-four years, there is neither any act of 
Parliament, nor yet any clause, proviso, or condition, in the 
Policies of insurance, whereby the insurance-companiesshall 
provide either fire-engines, water, men, or other assistance at such 
time; and, in support of this, I would refer you to the 
Chelmsford paper, about Christmas, 1821, where a fire oc- 
eurred, ‘at a farm-house, and the engine of a respectable office 
was not allowed to go out. Thereason assigned was, that the 
farm was insured in another office.—-Upon private and in- 
tereated grounds the refusal might be considered prudent; but 
upon publie grounds, when lives and property were at stake, 
I should consider it an actual criminal offence, supporting 
and abetting, for all they could tell, the crime of arson, 
which can only be safely detected by the most prompt assis- 
tenceatsuchatime. The refusal was no doubt owing to the 
great competition that exists amongst fire-insurance compa- 
nies, a competition that I haye always declaimed aguinst, as 
injurious to the welfare and safety of the public at large; for, 
if at such a time, one man is ruined, one man is injured, or 
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one man has his life lost, is it not a publie calamity? Does 
not the nation suffer by it? If the property in this country 
was insured by companies in France, Spain, or other parts to 
that extent, this country might not suffer somuch; but, asno 
country whatever can possess, at any one time, more money or 
property than what it isat that time entitled to, it then follows, 
that, whatever is destroyed by fire, it must be so much the more 
impoverished. Now, according to my calculations, made 
above ten years ago, I average the loss in thiscountry, by fire, 
te be two millions per annum, independent of thedistress and 
poverty that it produces, nor have I yet seen any reason to 
alter that estimate, while the receipts to Government, on that 
point, are only about one-fourth the sum, which sum we may 
ealeulate as the real nett advantages to the country, arising 
from the system of insurances. 

Now my conclusions are, that, if the fire-police of this 
country was founded on a proper and correct basis, the re- 
verse would be the consequence, and the losses by fire would 
only be half a million, while the advantage te the country 
would be two millions, and that would be the result if insu- 
rance was made a national and not a private concern: there 
would then be no jealousies, no differences; every man would 
fee] as much interested if his neighbour’s house was on fire 
as if the town was invaded by a foreign enemy. 

There are two ways of accomplishing this, either by making 
it a national insurance, as above, or, leaving the instrrance- 
offices to attend to their own business, in counting of money, 
and the inhabitants looking to the safety ef their own pro- 
perty themselves; by these means they would do away with 
all fears, with all useless competition, and insurance would 
then only be as much for one thousand pound asit is now for 
one hundred, while the profits to the insurers would be more 
certain, and the recovery of the fullest loss, and safety of the 
insured, placed, as it were, beyond 2 doubt. 

The great and beneficial effects of a regularly-organized and 
established fire-police are well known on the continent; but 
in this kingdom I only know of the city of Exeter, and the 
towns of Manchesterand Birmingham, in which any attempts 
ata fire-police are established. London, Liverpool, and Bris- 
tol are, comparatively to their population, in a worse state, in 
this respect, than the sinallest village, which can only be ac- 
counted for in the common saying that ‘* what is every per- 
son’s business is no one’sin particular,” but which is, of course, 
most wrongly applied, it being no real excuse to any one that 
he neglects it because others do the same. 

In looking at the approximation of the buildings to the docks, 
in this port, the little attention thas paid to the principles of 
the building-act of London, for the prevention of fires, and the 
irregularity of the ground, in hills and dales, preventing the 
rapid flow of water through the pipes, all tend, in my humble 
opinion, to point out the necessity of establishing a regular 
fire-police in this, the second sea-port in the kingdom. Inmy 
grandfather’s days this town enjoyed something of the kind; 
but he foretold what would beits present state, if the improve- 
ments then suggested should be, as they now are, carried into 
effect; and my respect for his opinions thus verified, will, I 
trust, be an apology for intruding on your attention. 

Liverpool, Oct. 27, 1823. Yours, &c. J.G. 

P.S.—The great danger arising froin conflagrations since 
the introduction of gas-lights, the hazard of which the in- 
turance-offices have not yet decided on, renders these observa- 
ions still the more necessary; but I consider gas-lights might 
be used with safety, and the offices insure them at the ordi- 
nary rates, where a perfect and proper ventilation could be 
certified was adopted; and such an arrangement would fuily 
agree with the evidence taken before the committee of the 
House of Commons this last session, en the gas-light estab 
lishments. 

Sa ERENT ETE AIP BTR 





THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I have read, with no incons derable¢e;ree of pain and 
surprise, the violent effusions of several writers in the pub- 
lic papers, as answers to the letters of a respected t« wnsman, 
who is zealously labouring fur the amelioration of the African 
race, who are smarting under the oppressive lash of cruel and 
vindictive task-masters; and I am ready to ask myself can 
thesentiments which these correspondents are endeavouring 
to maintain be those of professors to the Christian religion, 
which teach peace on earth and geod will towards men, todo to 
others as we would they should do to us, that masters should 
give unto their servants that which is just and equal, know- 
ing that we also have a masterin heaven who respecteth no 
man’s person, but will judge us with a righteous judgment, 
and give to every one their due reward, and with what mea- 
sure we mete it shall be measured to us again? Slavery, 
wherever it appears, whether east or west, whether north 
or south, it signifiesh not, isa crying sin; it is like a bro- 
ther’s blood crying for vengeance, and “‘ vengeance is mine, 





and I willrepay, saith the Lord.” Can-we conceive that be- 
cause the skin of the-Africanis tinged by the heat of his clime, 





and his mind obscured by the clouds of ignorance and super- 
stition, that he is not a man, born with asoul immortai as our 
own, and with feelings of human nature, alive to the claim of 
kindred and country; can we believe these, and still find those 
who step forward and say we have need of him, and must 
therefore possess him by the right of force ?—by that right 
cause intestine wars and broils in his country, as a pretext for 
hurrying him from every tie of nature, from the arms of the 
affectionate partner of his bosom, from the enlivening em- 
brace of his beloved offspring, to subject him even to the 
mildest horrors of a slave-ship, which, should he survive, to 
till the ground for us, that, by the sweat of his brow, we may 
live in luxury and sloth; and, should he mourn for the 
friends he has left, and the energies of his mind become be- 
numbed, and thereby in a great degree incapacitated from 
labour, do we not find that the repulsive scourge is applied to 
compel him to labour, until the united effect of grief, of op- 
pression, and wounds, hurry him into eternity in premature 
decrepitude? 

O shame on this traffic in blood, this barter of human beings, ; 
for the deceptive enioyments of life. I have drawn no exag-, 
gerated picture; but I say to those who would accuse me of it, 
study the reality; let not interest blind your judgment, but 
consider if you were placed in the situation even of those slaves: 
most mildly treated, and would not your hard pillow often ber 
bathed by the tears of oppression and sorrow, and you would 
be ready to cry “Am I not a man and a brother?—do not my 
griefs and my wrongs call fur vengeance from God.” 





Tuesday evening. bam, &¢. JIN, 
INDECENT PLACARDS, 
<P 


TO THE EDITOR 

Srr,——Numerous as have been the attempts to sup-; 
press the practice of defacing the walls and buildings of 
the most frequented parts of the town with handbills, de- 
seriptive of the speedy and powerful efficacy of the nostrnuis’ 
of those tricking practitioners in physie who live upon the’ 
credulity of mankind, none have hitherto effected a redress, 
of the grievance. In fact, it is an evil too deeply rooted to, 
yield to editorial censure, or vanish at @ newspaper attack. 
The argument of force, -and not the force of argument, must 
banish from our streets this crying sin ‘‘ contra bonoe mores,” 
To this end, I submit to your consideration the follawing 
proposition :—The Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses have by 
charter, and in the mode therein prescribed, the power of 
making by-laws “for the public geed, commen advantage, 
and good rule of the town.” It might, therefore, easily be 
rendered penal to paste up handbills calculated.to frustrate 
these vbjects, and to direct. the penalties to be enforced . 
against the printers of these productions; or if 
this should be considered a hardship on them, or in the event 
of no printers name appearing thereto, Jet the penalty be 
levied on the party or parties whose quaekeries were made the 
subject of the placard. Ww. 

Liverpool. 











TO THE EDITOR 
Str,—It is only by reiterated reflections that some nui- 
sances are removed from the view of thé public. If you 
think the following jeu d’esprit may contribute any thing te 
thig desirable purpose, it is at your service. 





THE PLAGUE IN LIVERPOOL, 
A JEU D’ESPRIT. 





A country Gentleman, "tis said, 

Troubled with maggots in his head, 
Determined on a little tour, 

And ordered John, that very hour, 

“ Get my tiew wig and all things ready, 

My new-wheel’d gig, and bay horve Steady.” 


Fam’d Liverpoo) lay in their way, 
Where they arriv’d the following day: 
Pleas’d with the ships, the doeks, the quays, 
Resolved to stay at least ten days. 
“‘ Now, John, your eyes are goad, look there; 
What do those flaming bills declare?” 
“ There’s sermons, missions, robb’ries, sales, 
Such as we sometimes see in Wales; 
But at least forty on that wall, 
Certain Disease is on them all; 
The plague is in this town, I’m sure; 
You said, Sir, that the air wer’n’t pure.” 


Away they haste through lane and street, 
Disease at every turning meet. " 
* Drive,” says the Squire, ‘“for we must fiy>* 
I fear, John, you're not fit to die.” 
6o on they. drove, ’twix’t fear and rage, 
Till they arriv’d at. the next stage. 
ANTIQ. T.Y. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Having frequently ol:served that some persons 
make uo distinction between the Jong and the short u (I 
mean by always placing the article an_ before it, when, in 
many cases, the article a would be more correct) I beg to 
trouble you with the following extract from a respectable 
author, and hope its length will not be a barrier to its 
insertion. ‘* An ignorance of the real composition of u, 
and a want of knowing that it partook of the nature of 
a consonant, has occasioned a great diversity and uncer- 
tainty in prefixing the indefinite article an before it. Our 
ancestors, judging of its nature from its name, never sus- 
pected that it was not a pure vowel, and constantly pre- 
fixed the article ax before nouns beginning with this Jettcr, 
as ‘an union,’ ‘an useful book.’ They-were confirmed 
in this opinion by finding the an always adapted to the 
short u, as ‘an umpire,’ ¢ an umbrella,’ without ever 
dreaming that the:short # is # pure vowel, and essentially 
different from the long one; but the moderns, not resting 
in the name of a letter, and consulting their ears rather 
than their eyes, have frequently placed the a instead of an 
before the long u, and we have seen ‘a union,’ ‘ a uni- 
versity,’ ‘ a useful book,’ from some of the most respect- 
able pens of the present age: Nor can we doubt a mo- 
ment of the propriety of this orthography, when we reflect 
that these words actually begin to the ear with y, and 
might be spelled ‘ younion,’ ‘ youniversity,’ * youse- 
ful,’ and can therefore no more admit of an before them 
than year and youth.” 

From the above quotation it is very evident, that if a 
word begin with a vowel, yet if the pronunciation begin 
with a consonant, that ought to hare a before it and not 
an; therefore the pronunciation of the word ‘‘one” being 
*¢ wun,” it is incorrect to say “‘ such an one.” 


Yours, &c. 
- December 10. PURITY. 
ai 3 


CHEMISTRY. 


* aaa 
TO TBE EDITC2. 

$1n,—I am sorry that yout correspondent J. has taken 
my observations on his phosphéric judgment as personal 
reflections, for I intended them only against his opinions. 
Every one hasa right to oppose what he thinks is error. 
His evaporation of ** phosphorus impregnated with ani- 
mal oil,” is nothing but the false notion of the evapora- 
tion of animal oil impregnated with phosphorus. Oil will 
dissolve phosphorus; but who ever heard of phosphorus 
dissolving oil? When any one writes upon chemistry, he, 
at the very least, should know itsterms. In the Lonsdalian, 
No. 3, we find hydrogen and phosphorus called ** phos- 
phate of hydrogen.” Now, phosphate of hydrogen, if 
there were such a substance, should be phosphoric acid 
and hydrogen.’ Also, we hear of phosphate of azot; 
no such a combination being known. It ought to be 
phosphuretted hydrogen and phosphuretted azot. “Your 
correspondent should have more powerful proof of ‘his 
facts” than the mere smell; and it would be better if he 
would not allow himself to be conducted too much by th 
nose. Cc. 





THE MIRACULOUS TIME-PIECE. 


—>_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—I imagine that the explanation which you have 
given of the phenomenon which so interested Junius 
Chirurgicus will be sufficiently satisfactory to him.— 
Lest, however, he should yet be tempted to trust to this 
simple horologe, and thus acquire a character for being 
never true to his appointment, allow-me, through the me- 
dium of your paper, to draw his attention to the following 
aimple means of proving the value of this philosophical 
discovery. Let J. C. prepare his apparatus, and engage, 
as the operator, one who has never been fortunate enough 
to have heard of the discovery ; let the only instructions 
be, to hold the pendulum steady, without any hint being 
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— 


given as to the expeeted result of the ceremony. J. C. | 


will afterwards probably have the kindness to inform your 

readers whether he fougil his agent's patience or his own 

credulity to last the loiger. Cc. 8. 
Oswestry, Dece 10. 





TO THE RDITOR. 

S1r,—Do any of the ancient histories of Scotland men- 
tion the different clans, with their genealogy and de- 
pendents? or can you direct me to any work that treats 
upon the various clans exclusively ? 

In a late Inverness paper there was a long list of Celtic 
names inserted; if you ptssess it would you oblige the 
writer with a perusal of it ? 

When convenient your reply will oblige yours, &c. 

Livérpool, Dec. 2, 1828. - MQ 


WEARE'S MURDER, AND THE PERNICIOUS AND FATAL 
CONSEQUENCES OF GAMBLING. 


te 

& We have just purchased from the proprietor of the 
Londm Sunday Times, at a considerable expense, an 
engraving of the interior of one of those GAMBLING- 
HOUSES, called the PALL-MALL HELL. It re- 
presents the Rouge et Noir and Roulette Tables, 
surrounded by upwards of thirty characteristic figures, 
amongst which are the late Mr. WEARE, and all the 
partics supposed to have perpetrated or connived at his 
murder. These are said to be accurate likenesses. 

This engraving it is our intention to publish, together 
with an ample description, and a complete exposition of 
the detestible system of the gambling-houses, which have 
brought se many of our fellow-men to ruin and the gal- 
lows, and have produced incalculable domestic misery. 
We shall choose the form of the Kaleidoscope, in order 
that it may admit of bindiig up with our annual volumes 
Se ee eee 





scope, 

A publication of this nature is calculated to produce the 
most beneficial conscquences; especially on the minds of 
young persons, who have not yet acquired the pernicious 
habit of gambling. They may have read a lesson which 
may deter them from every indulgence of a propensity, 
which perhaps more than any other becomes irresistible 
with habit. They may be induced to desist even from 
those simple games of chance, Pitch and Toss, and simi- 
lar juvenile amusements, which, harmless as they may 
appear, often lead by imperceptible degrees to the crimes 
for which some of Weare’s late associates, will probably 
pay the forfeit of their lives. 

¢ This little work will be published in the course of 
about a fortnight, and may be had from all the Kaleidoscope 
agents. In the mean time, those who wish for an extra 
supply, will please to lose no time in conveying to us their 
wishes. 





We think a book the very best present that can be made 
to a young person ; a piece of dress can’ merely be worn 
—a trinket but pleases the eye;—a well-chosen book, if 
handsome at the same time, will please the eye, inform 
the mind, and improve the heart. This recommendation 
is in an eminent degree by the FORGET ME 
NOT for. 1824, advertised in our pages. No man has 
done more for the light and elegant department of our 
literature than Mr. Ackermann. He has introduced a 
style of embellishment unrivalled in its tastefulness and 
in its beauty, and a selection of little pieces in which we 
have never found a single sentence to offend.—Sce adv. 


Domesday Book, originally printed in pursuance of an 
address to his late Majesty, has been since completed, by 
the addition of suitable a and indexes, together 
with an ample glissertation on the nature of this-record, 
as illustrated from its own contents, respecting the various 
descriptions of persons, denominations of lands and 
money, as well as the jurisdiction, tenures, and usages of 
the period in which it was formed; and in further illus- 
t, valuable, and ancient record, 
missioners on the National Re- 
their duty to print a royal folio 





tration of this im 
the Parliamentary 
cords, have thought 





supplementary volume, of similar surveys of nearly co- 
eval date; for Exeter, Ely, and Winton, which appear 
to have been the original Inquisitions from whence the 
General Book was compiled, so far as relates to those 
districts ; and the County Palatine of Durham not having 
been comprized within the Conqueror’s survey, the Com- 
missioners have thought it expedient to add the contents 
of a similar survey for Durham County, denominated tlie 
Boldon Book, although its date is somewhat later. 
slapont ‘ 


The Wousewite. 


Instructions for cleaning Teeth.—Clean the teeth at 
night, because when eating, particles of meat are apt to 
cleave about the mouth, and enter the crevices of the teeth, 
and which, through the natural heat of the mouth, wiil 
putrify if they be left in till the morning; consequently, 
these putrid particles will become harbours of animalcule, 
which are the ruin of theteeth. Also, the ness which 
is collected in the day, will not be so easily erased in the 
morning, as at night. Never use any powder. (or at least 
very seldom) the composition of which being in general 
prejudicial to the teeth, as it rubs off the enamel, the pre- 
servation of which constitutes the goodness of the teeth ; 
only use a dry brush, or else water that is milk-warm, to 
wash your mouth with : liquids either too hot or too cold, 
ought to be avoided ; ice creams, for instance, drawing of 
corks with the teeth, or cracking of nuts, are very pre- 
judical to the teeth, as they destroy the enamel. Tran- 
sitions from hot soups to cold water, instead of bracing up 
the teeth, only tend to enervate and make them ache. . 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—A subscriber would esteem it a particular favour, 
if you would insert the following a8 eatly as possible :—A 
person, who is troubled with worms in the face,. would 
think herself greatly obliged te any one of the numerous 











readers of the’ Kaleidoscope, if they could furnish her - 


with a recipe to remove what she deems:so disagreeable. 
——SS ee 
€o Correspondents. 


Gustavus Mansre.pt.—The correspondent to whom we are 
indebted fora Gergnan story with this title, cecupying 44 
pages of manuscript, is requested to inform us whether it 
is an original translation. We. made this request in our 
last notes to correspondents, whieh we suppose the writer 
did not see. 

SEPULCHRAL InscripTions.—No, 14 of Augustus’s collection 
shall be attended to. 

Homo’s paper on History is in reserve. 


FiresibR AMUSEME&NT.—The original Enigmas by V. shall be 
introduced next week, and we take this occasion to Solici, 
eontributions for the amusement of our juvenile readers. 


GamsB.tne.—Our readers will perceive from a preceding para- 
graph, that we are about to publish a most interesting little 
work on this important:subject; and we notice the subject 
for the purpose of observing that if we receive any good 
essay or dissertation on the subject we may introduce it 
into the same publication. 


Monraty List oF PaTents.—At the repeated, suggestion of 
several correspofidents from various quarters, we have in- 
troduced a new, and we hope a useful, feature into our 
work, We allude to-the Monthly List of Patents, the first 
of which will be found in another column. 

Portry.—The following pieces, which were prepared in the 
type for this week’s, Kaleidoscope, have been postponed to 
our next:—V, M.—N.—G. P. B—A Partial Admirer.— 
J. Be LA. 

Ira.1an LITERATURE.—We fear that the dissertation of Y.X. 
would be considered, by thegenerality of our readers, some- 
what-too abstruse. With the writer’s permission, we will, 
however, re-peruse it. 


Tue Finst Day oF THE WEEK.—We have to acknowledge the 
communication of X.S. on this subject. It shall meet with 
all due attention. — 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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